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to my satisfaction, that all the men of the village had
flocked down and were standing before and around us ;
but so perfectly still and silent were they, that neither by
whisper nor movement had I been aware of their presence.
The sight of this crowd made me conjecture that the
news of the mutiny of the guard had got abroad, and
also made me a little anxious as to what the eftect of the
news on the country would be.
When the villagers saw that I perceived them, their
head men came forward, made some respectful saluta-
tions, and informed me that they had assembled to
express their loyalty to the Government; they added that
if I would allow them, they would give proof of their
attachment to our rule by defending the caravanserai
should the mutineer Sepoys advance to attack it. Their
professions of loyalty were so vehement, and apparently
so genuine, that for all my experience I was induced to
put credit in them. I committed the caravanserai |o
their care. It just then contained the Government
records and treasure of that division of the district, and
also horses and other property of my own.
While this conversation was going on, I noticed a
man standing near me armed with one of those odd-looking
spears of solid steel, and learnt to my surprise that the
man was none other than my Bengalee clerk, Baboo
Bycunt, whose cowardice at the commencement of the
march had occasioned me so much trouble. The rebel army
not coming down from Delhi, he had got over his appre-
hensions and rejoined my camp, and was now, I was told,
become so valiant as to contemplate fighting, and had
procured the weapon that had attracted my attention.
The Baboo's valour was being extolled in terms that
showed it was not much believed in, when I felt someone
touch me on my shoulder, and turning my head per-